CHINA CYCLE

We passed a series of ferries of gradually increasing width,
and at one of them, a pontoon dragged across by a chain, the
operators sang a curious, rhythmical chant, with a chorus in
harmony and a soloist, new to me, for most Chinese music
relies on the intricacy of a falsetto melody without accompani-
ment. I had heard the songs, half music and half recitation,
of porters at Hankow and Shanghai, but in Szechwan all
the water-folk sang. Only the poor porters plodding over
the mountains had not enough breath or spirit to sustain
their dragging footsteps with music. Journey's end came
abruptly. A few houses, a thickening of the traffic, and sud-
denly we came round the last corner to the very banks of the
Yangtse.

I had always felt overawed by the Yangtse Kiang, and
never more so than now. From Chungking to the sea by river
is seventeen hundred miles, yet here before me was still a
mighty flood. It was the low-water season, yet even now the
water was, I suppose, between a quarter and half a mile wide,
and flowed so fast that no big fish, at least of the leisurely carp
family, could live in it, and certainly no big ones were ever
caught. It took half an hour to cross by sampan, and that
with a loss of a mile, so that the boats had to be dragged
upstream along the opposite bank for the return trip while
the passengers proceeded more rapidly on foot. On the south
bank were numerous villas and mansions, mostly in foreign
styles, housing the greater part of the foreign business com-
munity and some of the embassies, and this is where I stayed,
with the towering Chinese city, sometimes visible, sometimes
hidden by fog, but always audible, facing me across the shining
firth.

In the river below me were a few foreign gunboats, and
the small, over-powered foreign steamers that used to brave
the awful gorges between Chungking and Hankow ; but the
foreigners never seemed so insignificant, such cheeky yet
negligible intruders as at Chungking. The geographical
perspective was only part of the explanation. The valley is
high and steep, descending from many hundreds of feet with
increasing abruptness until the last stretch to the river is almost
a cliff. "When I went to dinner with my old friend Tommy of
the American Embassy, I climbed up for an hour, or was
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